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Washington. He was late in his coming, Con-
gress having been in session nearly three weeka
when he arrived to find that he had been dropped
from the Committee on Foreign Relations. The
dominant party probably discovered that he was
a young man of rather too much promise and
too formidable an opponent for such an important
post. His resolutions had been answered at the
previous session, after his departure, and the re-
port, which consisted of a lame explanation of the
main point, and an elaborate defence of the war,
had been quietly laid aside. Mr. Webster desired
debate on this subject, and succeeded in carrying a
reference of the report to a committee of the whole,
but his opponents prevented its ever corning to
discussion. In the long session which ensued, Mr.
Webster again took comparatively little part in
general business, but he spoke oftener than before.
He seems to have been reserving his strength and
making sure of his ground. He defended the
Federalists as the true friends of the navy, and he
resisted with great power the extravagant attempt
to extend martial law to all citizens suspected of
treason. On January 14, 1814, he made a long
and well reported speech against a bill to encour-
age enlistments. This is the first example of the
eloquence which Mr. Webster afterwards carried
to such high perfection. Some of his subsequent
speeches far surpass this one, but they differ from
it in degree, not in kind, He was now master